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were to pass before Great Britain once more put her hand to
the plough from which she had looked back after the death of
Gordon, and meanwhile Mahdism in the Sudan had reached
and passed its floodtide mark.    More than once during this
period the Dervish hordes had swept northwards down the
Nile valley and eastwards against the walls of Suakin, only to
be firmly met and handsomely repulsed by the British and
the newly modelled Egyptian army.   This, under the careful
training "of Grenfell and his even more famous pupil and
successor, Kitchener, with their devoted British retinue, was
being rapidly converted from a menace only to the country
which relied upon it for its defence, to an enthusiastic and
efficient force fully capable of meeting and beating off the
most formidable fanatic charge.   On three separate occasions
between 1885 and 1891 the Mahdist hosts in their efforts to
extend their conquests in the Nile valley met their match and
had to own defeat; while Osman Digna's operations around
Suakin, after a transitory gleam of success in the summer of
1888, which necessitated the despatch of a British contingent
under the Sirdar in person, were finally brought to an inglorious
end in 1891 by an Egyptian force, fighting victoriously for the
first time without British aid.    Long ere this the Mahdi had
passed away, and his mantle fallen on the Khalifa Abdullah,
who succeeded to a troublous heritage.   The tribes under his
sway became more and more restless and dissatisfied as time
went on and had to be dealt with by force of arms;  famine
and disease stalked far and wide through his territories ; and a
series of campaigns against the Abyssinians on his eastern
frontier brought in their turn only disappointment and defeat.
By 1891, indeed, Mahdism was a spent force in the eyes of the
world, and the passing years only accentuated its visible decline.
Nevertheless, it was not till the spring of 1896 that the
British army once more took the field against the Dervishes.
Even then the motive cause was less the internal situation
in the Sudan than a desire to lend a helping hand to the
Italians in Abyssinia, who had just suffered a serious disaster at
Adowa and could ill afford to have another enemy -on their
hands, as might easily happen if the Khalifa's forces were not
otherwise occupied.   Kitchener was therefore instructed to
undertake a campaign for the reoccupation of Dongok and at
once began to take the necessary initial measures under the
direction of the British agent in Egypt, Lord Cromer.   While
an Indian brigade was sent to SuaHn to keep Osman Digna
employed, the main striking  force of  15,000  British and
Egyptian troops was assembled at Wady Haifa preparatory to
an advance up the Nile.   This route had been chosen because